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Read With Interest 
J have been receiving copies of HIS for some 
time. J read them with interest. J have never 
been to a university. J have learned in the 
school of practical experience, and in that 
school which puts all theories to the acid 
test, J have learned the reality of Christ... . 
Hamilton, Ont. Don Clarke 
Controller, City of Hamilton 
+ 2 2« 


HIS to Defense 


J enjoyed this little magazine immensely last 
year while attending college in Bellingham. 
This year, however, J am teaching school near 
Bremerton. On Thursday nights we have a 
Bible study class. Those who attend are young 
men and women who are working in the de 
fense industries. J think this magazine HIS 
may be as encouraging to these people as it 
is to me. 
Bremerton, Wash. 

+ + 


Pipes and Personal Work 


Mary Skillman 


Received quite a thrill when the latest copy 
of HIS was handed to me by one of my bud 
dies. Perhaps it would not have affected me 
as much as it did had J not been one of the 
organizers of J. V. F. at the U. of S. Carolina. 
When J received the October issue of HIS, 
J was standing inside of the doorway pictured 
on the cover! ... Enjoyed especially the Rev. 
W.H. Aldis’ article on “Something You Can 
Hang Onto” and also Wilbur M. Smith's 
“Christ Js Real.’ They are excellent and do 
much for keeping HIS in the high esteem 
which the magazine has earned in the ranks 
of Christian periodicals. . . . Was wondering 
why you permitted the picture on page 14 to 
be used. The first reaction was rather star 
tling. Jt is true that a fellow can be a 
winner 


soul 
and still smoke, but why would it be 
better to use a picture with a soldier with 
pipe in hand than one where nothing even 
slightly questionable would carry forth an 
even more forceful impression—unless your 
motive be to catch the eye of non-Christians. 
J would appreciate your reaction to this. 

Univ. of Chicago Willard D. Cotter 
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Cover picture this month of an Inter-Varsity 
conference was shot by Lt. Charles Trout- 
man, Jr., while still in his civilian days as 
were pictures on pgs. 9 and 10. Pg. 14 is a 
British Official Photo. 
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I’ war, slackness of discipline in little 
things often leads to a leakage of men 
through sickness or casualties. The bat- 
talions that are slack over parades, clean 
buttons or other things become lax over 
the details that bring efficiency and suc- 
cess in battle. 

From keen Christians in the univer- 
sities there is a serious leakage in the 
days that follow. 

Is this because their lives are cheerful, 
zealous, but undisciplined; and is disci- 
pline suitable for those in the enjoyment 
of grace who boast that they are freed 
from law? 

The Holy Spirit tells us, “Brethren, ye 
have been called to liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” “If 
any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow Me.” “But what things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Yes doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

The first matter to “take up daily” is 
that of early rising in order to read our 
Bibles and meet the Lord. 

To do this, we must also submit to 
the discipline of going to bed at a suit- 
able time so that our bodies and brains 
may get enough sleep for refreshment. 

The busiest men have managed to get 
proper sleep, as for instance, Lloyd 
George and Foch in the war. 

How did they do it? In business con- 
versations they kept to the point. In so- 
cial intercourse they knew when to close 
so that there was time for the day’s work 
to be done and the night’s sleep to be 
obtained. 

In our zeal to be friendly, cheerful or 


Get Tough 
With Yourself 


by B. Godfrey Surton 


helpful, we often drag on our talks in 
armchairs at night when careful dis- 
cernment would show that ice was not 
being cut, but only irrelevant arguments 
raised. Then is the time to pack up and 
go. 

Our Bible study demands hard, con- 
tinuous, concentrated, intellectual work. 
Let us not blaspheme God by anything 
less, as the Holy Spirit graciously draws 
near to reveal to us the inner meaning 
of what we read. 


As Israel gathered the bread that came 
down from Heaven and made it into 
cakes so as to be able to eat it them- 
selves with their households, so we too 
need to work at what we learn from 
God until it is quite clear we have un- 
derstood exactly what God’s Word has 
said and can explain it to others. (How 
often the Lord said to His prophets, 
“What seest thou?”) So we must use 
our whole attention to read exactly what 
the Bible says (noting the tiny words 
“for,” “but,” the pronouns and the 
tenses). Then from.it God will give us 
revelation. There is therefore a discipline 
of intellect in our Bible studies. 

In this connection, the matter of pri- 
vate Bible study is gravely affected by a 
wholesale dashing off to meetings. Such 
habits may produce spiritual help; but 
meetings do not build up a “people that 


Reprinted from Inter-Varsity Magazine, London, Lent Term, 1936 





































do know their God” comparable in any 
way to those who seek God alone over 
an open Bible. Much time is also lost 
going to and from meetings. 


I need hardly add that even in Bible 
study there is a time to start and a time 
to stop. As keen Christians, we should 
work for a better place in examinations 
than we would have got if we had been 
unconverted. Many have a secret feeling 
that their consecration is under question 
if they are seen working really hard for 
exams and “sporting their oak.” How 
shall we ever be able to think out the 
complicated problems of life if we do 
not learn to think now? 


In social lifé also, there needs to be 
discipline far beyond the limits of moral- 
ity. 


We must watch whether we find our- 
selves more or less living in our friends’ 
rooms or they in ours. This prevents our 
touching others who know Him not, and 
getting on with our degree work. It is 
generally an advantage to give our time 
wholly to our own sex in varsity days, 
trusting our Heavenly Father to look 
after the life partner of His choice. If 
we do so, we will be better equipped as 
life partners when the time comes, hav- 
ing concentrated on our own personal 
varsity life in work, games and spiritual 
things. 


Further, we live in days of expensive 
luxuries. Many Christian undergradu- 
ates are thoughtlessly spending money 
without any commensurate return of 
either profit or pleasure. And the day 
will soon come when the Christian pub- 
lic will be asked to provide this sum to 
help them (or one of their friends) to 
the mission field. 


Luxuries easily breed in our charac- 
ters a feeling of self-confidence, pride 
and power. The prophet Amos said that 
the abundance of superfluities had re- 
sulted in Israel not grieving over the 
affliction of Joseph (Amos 6:4-6). 


Discipline should always be the means 
of greater efficiency. 


There is a Spartanism in sleep, social 
contacts and money that leads to less 
efficiency in His service now, and often 
to backsliding from it later, when a more 
balanced outlook is gained. 


So in forming our judgment we need 
His guidance. The advice of balanced, 
effective Christians will also be helpful 
so long as we realize, however, that the 
final decision must be made by us be- 
fore God. 


In all these things, the lodestar of us 
all should be that we may become 
“throughly furnished unto every good 
work” that God may be glorified in us. 


a 


The reunower 72, “Mo 


A young cleric said to the Duke of Wellington, “You have seen much of 
India. Tell me, sir, don’t you think it absurd to send our religion there, when 
the people of India already have so many excellent religions of their own?” 


“Sir,” replied the old sea dog, “I do not understand your theological nice- 
ties. | am a soldier. | am accustomed to obey orders. Jesus Christ commanded 


His disciples to take His gospel to every nation. That is sufficient for me.” 
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bow AND THERE, in the past few 
years, stooped and tired little men 


have closed their dusty shops—forever. 
These disciples of the press and ink 
couldn’t understand why people were no 
longer buying their ‘bargain gospel 
tracts,’ sold at so much a pound. 

The trouble was, many thoughtful 
Christians were not distributing tracts. 
Te do so seemed to bring added re- 
proach on their Christian testimony. It 
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fitted too closely with the ideas the man 
on the street had about Christianity— 
“dark rooms, black Bibles, old women.” 
Clyde Dennis is no hero. He doesn’t 
even act like one. He is only a modern 
David with a very effective sling and an 
uncanny talent for hitting the target. 
Five years ago Dennis, then only 24, 
organized the Good News Publishing 
Company. Under this name some of his 
printed material began to be circulated 


















in a small way. 

Investigation would have uncovered 
the fact that the Good News Publishing 
Company consisted of several hundred 
sheets of stationery, $20 worth of paper 
—no capital. It didn’t have a desk or a 
typewriter. Further, the company didn’t 
have an address it could call its own— 
it was loaned from Dennis’ employer. 
Working as a linotype operator during 
the day, Dennis rented the equipment of 
his boss during the night and produced 
his tracts. Mrs. Dennis was his “office 
force” and “shipping department,” and 
the kitchen table was the point of dis- 
tribution. Postage amount, in some cases, 
had to be guessed. 

No one would buy the two-colored, 
artistic little leaflets Dennis began to 
produce—at least not at first. So most of 
them were sent out as samples. The Den- 
nises footed the bill for those early “mis- 
sionaries.” 

But Clyde Dennis never lost faith in 
the idea he believes God gave him. He 
was certain that people would soon learn 
to use and demand Christian literature 
that was modern and attractive. He put 





all his artistry—and he is an artist—into 
the production of literature that included 
the most recent typography, compelling 
layout, effective art work and color com- 
binations. Altogether, it was a startling 
innovation—too startling for all but a 
few to whom Dennis was the Lord’s pro- 
vision for a very real need. 


Relatively few people know Dennis 
personally, but he “preaches” to one of 
the largest congregations in the world. 
His tracts go to every battlefront on the 
globe and to every town and crossroad 
in America. 


Today this same Good News Publish- 
ing Company utilizes most of the fifth 
floor of a large Chicago building. A staff 
of 65 keeps the $50,000 worth of ma- 
chinery humming out 4,500,000 pieces 
of literature each month. 


Not satisfied with the accomplish- 
ments in this field, Dennis is also han- 
dling the printing for dozens of Chris- 
tian organizations and missionary socie- 
ties, who depend on him to make their 
literature readable and effective. It is 
Dennis, by the way, who prints HIS. 


BLACK BOOK “MAGIC 


by Cathie Nicoll 


EAR JANET, 

Before you left the conference | 
had wanted to talk to you and Jean 
about something | felt would help you 
in your Quiet Times this winter. You 
know it is easy to have them at a con- 
ference or at camp when there are others 
to encourage you, but hard to get down 
to by yourself. 
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Yet, Janet, I really believe our Bible 
study and prayer times are the most 





Cathie Nicoll, veteran Canadian Inter-Varsity 
staff member, recently found a Bible study 
system that she claims has re-vitalized her 
Christian life. She passes on the idea to His 


readers. 
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important things in our Christian lives. 
| believe it because the Devil works so 
hard to make sure we don’t have time 
or inclination to read God’s Word. 


To explain what I mean, let me go 
back over some of my personal experi- 
ence—do you mind? 


I have been a Christian since I was a 
young girl. When I was about 13 | 
started to realize that to grow in my 
Christian life | must have a daily con- 
tact with the Lord Jesus through Bible 
reading and prayer. 


I used to hear my father speak of the 
hours that he spent in Bible study, and 
secretly often wondered how on earth 
he ever filled in all that time. 

There were times it is true when | 
was helped, when I really heard the Lord 
Jesus speaking to me out of His Word. 
But there were other times, often and 
often, when I read because | knew | 


“ 


should and it was little else than a “‘re- 


ligious exercise.” J would read a chapter 


faithfully and at the end of it wonder 
what J bad read. I knew the words so 
well I found I could often skim over 
them without really taking in what they 
meant. 


One day at an Inter-Varsity confer- 
ence one of the speakers told of two 
friends of his that felt they would have 
to find some way to make their quiet 
times more effective, so they decided 
they would choose the same book for 
their reading, and as they read they 
made a record of what they thought. 
When they finished the book they 
switched notes, and re-read the book 
with each other’s notes. 


At the time | thought, “Now that’s a 
sound scheme and might be a real help!” 


But I am ashamed to say it took a year 
and a half of thinking it was a sound 
scheme before I did anything about it. 
Procrastination is an awful thing, Janet 
—don’t let it ever get you! Finally, a 
little over a year ago, | really felt that 
I just couldn’t go on if so much of my 
quiet time was to be only a “religious 
exercise.” (Don’t think I am repudiating 
the times God did speak to me through 
His Word; I’m really not. But I knew it 
should be a daily spiritual feast and it 
wasn’t.) 


So Win and | decided that we would 
try out this method of reading the same 
book, and as we read record what we 
thought. 


By that I don’t mean to try to divide 
the book up or make sermons but just 
as though | am thinking out loud | write 
down what God says to me through His 
Word. Sometimes questions come into 
my mind as | read and I just record 
those too; then when Win’s notes come 
back there will be comments on my 
questions. 


My “black book,” as | call my note- 
book, scarcely bares inspection. 


I’m afraid it may be most untheologi- 
cal in places and often just very chatty; 
yet I can’t begin to tell you what it has 
meant to me. | realize now that often, 
before | began using my “black book,” 
although important thoughts had come 
to me while I was reading, I was in too 
much of a hurry to think about them 
until they helped me. They had never 
been captured and put down and conse- 
quently more times than not had floated 
off into space never to be recaptured. 


Now that I’ve had a little experience 
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with this method | find that. to my 
amazement at the end of half an hour 
I may have covered only four or five 
verses; but I have discovered it is far 
better to read five verses and really. 
think them through and thereby hear 
God speak, than to read chapters and 
miss His voice. 

Once in a while when | have been 
especially busy | have gone back to 
reading minus my notebook and found 
that the same old temptation to skim 
came right back. 

Another thing that really helps is sit- 
ting down to a desk and doing Bible 
study in a businesslike way. So often we 
curl up comfortably with our Bibles, and 
our bodies relax and our minds go to 
sleep. You’d never pass a geometry ex- 
amination that way! 

You know how often | have to speak 
at meetings—well, | have never done 
my reading looking out for something 
to say in messages, though often and 
often I have used what I have found. 
Didn’t Peter say somewhere, “We can- 
not but speak the things we have seen 
and heard”? 

Then too in trying to help individual 
students it has been such a help. God 
says He will bring things to our remem- 
brance, but He can’t make us remember 
that which we didn’t at one time know— 





>on 


A Cambridge student who had trouble getting up in the morning for his 
quiet time” finally solved his problem in a unique way. 





so the storing of our minds with His 
truth is invaluable ammunition! 

Janet, I can honestly say that never 
have I sat down with my Bible and note- 
book (I use Weymouth’s translation all 
the time as well; the every-day English 
helps so much) and read in the way | 
have been telling you and not felt that 
God really spoke to me and fed me with 
spiritual food. 

Now when | miss my Bible study | 
have the same sensation as physical star- 
vation. After all the Lord Jesus says He 
wants to be the bread of our spiritual 
lives and that’s just what He will be if 
we will only let Him. 

Why don’t you and Jean try it? 

Choose a short book to start with. We 
began with James; it is so practical. You 
may feel when you first begin that you 
have very little to write but write what 
you can and I'll guarantee you will find 
more and more all the time. Let me 
know how you get on and pass this let- 
ter on to Jean so that she’ll know what 
to do too. (But of course you can use 
this method by yourself if you prefer.) 

Ill look forward to hearing from you. 
There are many others who were at the 
conference who are beginning this meth- 
od too. 

Love, 
NICKY 


Being mechanically minded, he hung a pulley to the ceiling, passed a rope 
over it and attached the rope to his top sheet. The other end of the rope was 
fastened to a weight which, in its turn, was balanced precariously on an alarm 
clock in such a way that when the alarm went off, the weight dropped, the 


bedclothes flew up to the ceiling. 


There was no alternative to rising for his devotions. 


-H. A. Evan Hopkins 
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Sing and Like it 


by Paul Beckwith 


"7 was deeply impressed by the spir- 
itual tone, vitality, and earnestness 
manifest at the conference,” wrote a 
Christian student leader from Yale Uni- 
versity who had attended an Inter-Var- 
sity Conference in New England some 
time ago. “But why was it that the hymns 
were so in contrast to the spirit of devo- 
tion to the Lord and the spiritual help- 
fulness that were manifest there? They 
impressed me as being immature and 


Paul Beckwith spent several years traveling 
with evangelists Billy Sunday and Mel Trot- 
ter as their pianist. Now he travels as an 
Inter-Varsity staff member. He knows, there- 
fore, whereof he speaks in this article. 


childish, and not at all on the same high 
plane as your program of Bible study 
and prayer meetings. They were hardly 
up to the university level.” 

Just such an attitude has been ex- 
pressed on more than one occasion. 

There is need today for a revaluation 
of the whole subject of group singing. 
Is there a place for a song service in 
university meetings? There is certainly 
no point in hanging onto it just because 
every “meeting” is supposed to start 
with a “song service’—unless it con- 
tributes very definitely to the purpose 
of the meeting. 

A song service can be of inestimable 
value—a real help. 



















People like to sing. Notice how quick- 
ly they gather around a piano in infor- 
mal gatherings when someone begins to 
play. 

Every great spiritual awakening has 
been accompanied by a revival of group 
singing. 

There is no activity which will so com- 
pletely unify a group as singing together. 

On the other hand, a song service is 
not necessary. Certainly nothing can 
more quickly ruin the spirit of a meet- 
ing than a weak, ineffective song service. 
Better have none at all. 

We have scriptural instruction as to 
how we are to sing. “Let your singing 
be of psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, sung in thanksgiving with your 
heart, unto God” (Col. 3:16, 
beare's translation) . 


Cony- 


Conybeare remarks on this passage of 
scripture that “St. Paul appears to intend 
to contrast the songs which the Chris- 
tians were to employ at their meetings 
with those impure and_ bacchanalian 
strains which they formerly sang at their 
heathen revels.” 

It would seem that the injunction is 
needed now as much as ever. 

The most important thing about a song 
is the message which it contains. It is 
this which brings blessing to the heart. 
And to do so it should express musically 
the thought of the words. That is, the 
music in its tempo and harmony should 
not contrast but be in complete agree- 
ment with the words so that one natu 
rally belongs to another. 

A flippant or careless tune or manner 
has no place with the things of the Lord. 
A friend expressed to me only recently 
regret at having heard a song about the 
precious blood of the Lord Jesus Christ 
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“ragged” in a piano arrangement over a 
radio station. 


Moreover, there is a distinction be- 
tween hymns and gospel songs that 
should be observed. 

In general, a hymn is addressed to 
God in praise, adoration, devotion, 
prayer. 

A gospel song is a hymn of testimony, 
declaring God’s plan of salvation, or 
sometimes a personal testimony. 

There is a place for both in a song 
service, and a balance should be sought. 
A song service should not be all about 
ourselves, and certainly in a devotional 
service the hymns of worship will have 
the more prominent place. 

It is to be regretted that today young 
people are not being taught the great 
hymns of the church. On the other hand, 
some groups are missing the blessing that 
they might receive from some of the 
lovely gospel hymns that have been writ- 
ten in recent days. 

When is singing appropriate in a uni- 
versity meeting? 

The time and circumstances should 
help decide this. It would be rather ab- 
surd for a group of four or five students, 
meeting in a large hall with no piano or 
pianist to attempt an elaborate song 
service. But at fellowship hours, at con- 
ferences, and at meetings where there is 
a sufficient crowd so that the singing will 
not sound weak and feeble, it can prove 
a real blessing. 

“Special music” can be a real blessing 
when sung in the power of the Spirit. 
Remember always that it is the message 
that is important. When an instrument 
is used alone, it is still the words which 
are the means of blessing. The tune is 
familiar and conveys to the minds of the 
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listeners the words of the song. 

I’ve heard a trumpet play that almost 
spoke the words of the song, and brought 
real blessing spiritually. But the blessing 
was because | knew the words, and the 
playing of the trumpet brought them to 
my heart. 


Always remember, plan your song 
service. 


There is nothing more disconcerting 
than to see the leader at the beginning 
of the meeting thumb through a song 
book to try to find something to sing. 
After a weak effort he usually winds up 
by asking, “Does anyone have a favo- 
rite song he would like to sing?” 

Sing a majority of songs that are fa- 
miliar to your group. There are many of 
these and you can plan the main body 
of the song service from them. If there 
are unsaved present remember that they 
are more likely to know and appreciate 
the familiar hymns than the new gospel 
“chorus” that you have picked up at 
some conference. 

When you learn new hymns (and you 
should plan for this) it will be well to 
have the accompanist play it all the way 
through, and ask the group to follow it 
in the song book. 

Then encourage everyone to try to 
sing it. Call attention to its message. If 
the song has been a particular blessing 
to you, tell about it. Perhaps you know 
some little anecdote about the hymn, 
possibly the way in which it came to be 
written, that will serve to introduce it. 

But remember it’s a song service, and 
you are not to take all the time talking 
about hymns. 

Have song books for everyone, if at 
all possible. Be sure any strangers in 
your group have one, even if you your- 
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self have to do without. 

If the song book consists of “words 
only,” be sure to have the tune played 
through before you begin to sing, unless 
it is very familiar. For the most part use 
familiar tunes but occasionally a dif- 
ferent tune to familiar words will give 
a song an entirely new significance. 


Then watch out for the song leader. 

He can make or ruin a song service. 
There is a kind of song leading in vogue 
today which more imitates the college 
cheer leader than anything else. The 
leader feels that he has to project his 
personality onto a group and usually 
succeeds in slapping them in the face 
with it. 

Certainly a minimum of song-leading 
is necessary with a smaller group. Use 
good taste and remember that you are 
there to help people sing, to get them 
started together, to guide the tempo, and 
to stop them together. Don’t use the 
motions for a group of 20 that you 
would use for a group of 2,000. Volume 
is never a substitute for reverence and 
reality. 

An accurate pianist with a good sense 
of rhythm is needed. Happy is the group 
who has one! 

It is helpful sometimes to fill in the 
chords and play with a solid bass, but 
the showy, flashy type of gospel pianist 
is definitely out for the average univer- 
sity meeting. He calls attention to him- 
self rather than to the message that is 
being sung and defeats the very purpose 
of the song service. The pianist is there 
as an accompanist, not a soloist. 

These are practical suggestions. Give 
them a try, and may your group really 
sing with the spirit and the understand- 
ing also. 
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Practical Christianity 


words = = 
layed B= = 
vwe | | God and the Mili C ] 
ewe | = UOG and the Military Cross 2 
a dif- = = 
igive | = = 
Ee A Subaltern was asked by the headmaster of his school to write = 

-ader = an account of how he won the award of The Military Cross. This is = 
rvice. = his answer. = 
yogue => = 
llege = eae . ; : . = 
The => I CANNOT give you much detail because there is not much to give. = 
o hs = It was a daylight patrol—including the whole of my platoon. We = 
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— Repeatedly that promise, “Lo, | am with you alway,” has come 3 
um - 4 => 
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THAT iGUY PRAYS 


by William L, Stidger 


WAS SITTING on a bench on Boston 
Common recently. There had been a 
lot of talk and newspaper stories about 
General Montgomery, who at that mo- 
ment had in his keeping the fate of the 
African campaign — which meant the 
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fate of our own American boys. There 
were several American soldiers on that 
bench and two English Tommies, all of 
whom had been returned home wounded 
from the African campaign. 

We had been talking somewhat freely 
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about the war, the comparative courage 
of British and American soldiers, and 
the generals. Somebody had referred to 
the saying “Generals die in bed.” 
Suddenly one of the British Tommies 
spoke up rather abruptly and with con- 
siderable feeling: ‘“‘It ain’t so in this war! 
The generals are right down there with 
the men. And that guy Montgomery 
prays. My captain seen him pray. He 


was passing his tent early one morning 
and the tent flap was open, and there was 
Monty down on his knees, prayin’. On 
the table in front of him was a Bible. 
He must have been readin’ that before 
he started prayin’.” 

“Hm-m-m,” mused one of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, ‘can you beat that!” 

“Pll say you can’t,” replied the Tom- 
my. “You can’t even equal it! I don’t go 
in much for this religious stuff myself, 
but somehow when you are lyin’ in a 
slit-trench and the bomb fragments are 
droppin’ all around you—well, it’s some- 
thin’ different again. | guess we’re all 
scared as Blimey then, and I guess we 
all pray—at least a little.” 

“Pd say we pray a heck of a lot!” an 
American added with a loud laugh. 

That kind of talk was down my alley, 
so all I did was to sit there and egg 
them on. They didn’t need much en- 
couragement. What they didn’t know 
about “Monty,” as the Tommies affec- 
tionately called him, they had read. And 
they were just as proud of what they 
had read as they were about the personal 
gossip they had heard about the great 
English general. 

“Why, that bird doesn’t even smoke!” 
an American soldier added to the sum 
total of the conversation. “That’s what 
I hear.” 

“No, and he don’t drink!” added a 
third boy. “He don’t even let his officers 
drink none, either. Seems to me that’s 
getting too darned strait-laced in war- 
time.” 

“What could you expect? The guy’s 
the son of a bishop, grew up in a preach- 
er’s home. That accounts for it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Preachers’ kids 
are usually just the opposite of that. 
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They usually cut loose when they get 
away, and become regular hellers. That's 
the way I always heard it.” 

The conversation with that group of 
English and American boys got me in- 
terested in this General Montgomery. 
So I began a careful bit of research, and 
I discovered that those boys were essen- 
tially correct about “Monty.” 

To discover that this great British gen- 
eral—like our own General Marshall— 
is a sincerely and deeply religious man 
was, to say the least, as reassuring to me 
as it must be to thousands of us with 
sons and brothers and friends in this 
war. I am not interested in a man who 
is religious only in a formal, opportunist 


fashion—religious just because his job or 
the times demand that he be religious for 
propaganda’s sake. But I am impressed 
when a man in high position of leader- 


ship reveals himself as habitually relig- 
ious in a deep and sincere personal way, 
so much so that he wears his spirituality 
as naturally as he wears his uniform. 


General Montgomery, as one of the 
soldiers pointed out, has a long and 
deeply rooted background of religion. 
He was born in a vicarage, a preacher's 
home called St. Mark’s, in London, in 
1888. Then he went to St. Paul’s School 
for Boys, a school conducted in connec- 
tion with St. Paul’s Cathedral. One writ- 
er has said of him: “Some of General 
Montgomery’s lifetime habits—his devo- 
tion to the Bible [and it is a real devo- 
tion, not formal and indifferent] and his 
abstinence from liquor and even tobacco 
—undoubtedly come from the fact that 
he was a minister’s son, for his father 
finally advanced in the church until he 
was the Bishop of Tasmania.” 
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Supreme Court Justice Murphy said 
to me not long ago when I was in Wash- 
ington, “We are fortunate in having two 
great generals, Marshall and Montgom- 
ery, who are deeply and sincerely relig- 
ious men, men who believe in the prin- 
ciples on which our two nations were 


founded.” 


Then he went on to say something 
like this : “Doctor Bill, | understand from 
reliable inside sources that General 
Montgomery actually reads a chapter in 
the Bible every day of his life. He prays 
both morning and evening in his tent in 
the deserts. When he is in Cairo or some 
city back of the lines, he goes to a church 
and worships each morning and evening. 
He recognizes the absolute necessity of 
spiritual strength and divine guidance 
both for himself and his men. He does 
not apologize for his habits of worship, 
and frankly suggests that his officers as 
well as himself pray and read the Bible. 
He calls the Bible ‘the source of all di- 
vine and human wisdom.’ As he con- 
ceives his role, he is fighting this war not 
only as a British general, but primarily 
as a Christian soldier, as a churchman 
as well as a patriot. He is convinced that 
God is directly concerned with the war’s 
outcome because the things for which 
the Christian church and religion stand 
are in jeopardy. 

“Just before the Battle of El Alamein, 
General Montgomery said: ‘Let every 
officer and man enter the battle with a 
stout heart and determination to do his 
duty so long as breath is in his body. 
Let us all pray that the Lord God, migh- 
ty in battle, will give us the victory.’ 
That is to me one of the most rational 
and at the same time reasonable and 
spiritual utterances of this war to date. 
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| feel a new sense of confidence when 
I know that we have such men as that 
at the head of the Allied armies.” 


Winston Churchill himself referred to 
Montgomery as “that vehement and for- 
midable general, a Cromwellian figure, 
austere, severe, accomplished, tireless, 
his life given to study of war, who has 
attracted to himself in an extraordinary 
degree the confidence and devotion of 
his army.” 

The significant thing about Churchill’s 
tribute is the phrase “a Cromwellian fig- 
ure.” History has handed down to us 
the portrait of that Puritan-like, praying, 
Bible-reading, hard, disciplined, severe 
and yet kindly religious leader of Eng- 


lish liberty in a great crisis of democ- 
racy, of whom John Drinkwater says: 


“Once when a peril touched the days 
Of freedom in our English ways, 

And none renowned in government 
Was equal found, 

Came to the steadfast heart of one, 
Who watched in lonely Huntingdon, 
A summons and he went, 

And tyranny was bound, 

And Cromwell was the lord of his event!” 


And in that same spirit and for that 
same reason, this modern “Cromwellian 
figure,” General Montgomery, has been 
and will be “the lord of his event.” 


Reprinted from The Link, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Luther on Bible Study 


A friend of Martin Luther—who had just gotten into trouble by posting 
his beliefs on the door of his church—wrote the young theologian one day, 
“What is the best method of studying Scripture?” 

With a flourish of his quill, Luther replied, “As yet, most excellent Spalatin, 
you have only asked me things that were in my power of reply. But to direct 
you in the study of the most holy Scriptures is beyond my ability. If, however, 
you absolutely wish to know my method, I will not conceal it from you: 

“It is very certain that we cannot attain to the understanding of Scripture 
by mere study. . . . Your first duty is to begin by prayer. Entreat the Lord to 
grant you, of His great mercy, the true understanding of His Word. 

“There is no other interpreter of the Word of God than the Author of the 
Word. Hope for nothing from your own labors, from your own understanding: 
trust solely in God, and in the influence of His Spirit.” 

And with one final sweep of his pen Luther concluded, “Believe this on 
the word of a man who has had experience.” 
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The Amazing 


T WAS a few dissatisfied fellows in the 

Meds Group of Inter-Varsity at Uni- 
versity of Toronto who started the ball 
rolling. The result was the inception of 
Christus Medicus Magnus—one of the 
most amazing student-produced maga- 
zines among evangelical groups on the 
campus today. 














“What we need,” they complained, 
“is some sort of publication to help us 
in witnessing to fellow-medics.” 


That was enough. Soon the various 
ideas had crystallized into the thought 
of a gospel bulletin of some sort—slant- 
ed especially to interest medical stu- 
dents. 
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“Christus Medicus Magnus” 
by Goku Willis 
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That was June, 1942. Tentative plans 
were made at that time and a committee 
was elected to look into the matter, de- 
cide upon a name for the paper, and pre- 
pare material for commencing publica- 
tion at the beginning of the fall term. 


Students who returned for classes 
after the summer vacation were sur- 
prised to see mimeographed sheets under 
the printed title Christus Medicus Mag 
nus (Christ the Great Physician) pinned 
up on all the medical notice-boards. The 
weekly gospel “bulletin” of the Meds 
Group was off to a start, backed up by 
much prayer and careful work during 
the summer. 
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Week after week fresh bulletins were 
prepared and placed on the notice- 
boards. Each was written and edited with 
care and with prayer and launched in 
faith. 

There was criticism. 

Some thought that it was too ambi- 
tious a venture for a small group. 

Some thought that it should be aban- 
doned for more personal work. 

Some thought that it was being ig- 
nored by the students and that for this 
reason it was useless. 

There was encouragement, too. 

Every now and then, while walking 
past a notice-board, one would come 
across a medical student reading the lit- 
tle sheet. Sometimes there would be two 
or even three. 

It was being read. It even came to the 
attention of the university daily paper, 
“The Varsity.” 

Students who had never heard of the 
Group began to ask: “What is this V. 
C. F. anyway? What’s all this about?” 

It was decided that putting up 10 or 
12 copies on as many notice-boards was 
not enough. Suppose a reader wanted to 
take a copy away with him. Provision 
must be made for this. 

In January 1943, after the Christmas 
vacation, instead of putting up a single 
sheet on each notice-board, cards to 
which 10 or 15 copies were stapled were 
put up. Each card had a notice in big 
letters: “Please take one.” 

As many as 50 copies have been torn 
off and taken away in a single week by 
this method—50 people—students, pro- 
fessors, janitors—sufficiently interested 
to take the gospel away with them. 

A little showmanship was even re- 
sorted to. 


The fourth-year class in pathology in- 
volves the study of certain gross patho- 
logical specimens in connection with 
each lecture given by the professor. Lists 
of these specimens are placed on the 
notice-board for the convenience of stu- 
dents, but are not usually issued until 
the end of the year. Meanwhile, students 
have the choice of copying the lists into 
their notebooks or doing without them. 

Someone asked, “Why not obtain per- 
mission to print the list of specimens for 
the current week on the back of every 
issue of Christus Medicus Magnus? Stu- 
dents would probably take the gospel 
paper gladly in order to get their speci- 
men lists.” 

Permission was granted, and every 
Monday morning since the beginning of 
February, a Group member has stood at 
the door of the Toronto General Hos- 
pital lecture theatre after the end of the 
9 o’clock lecture and handed out copies 
of Christus Medicus Magnus to the stu- 
dents of the fourth-year class. They take 
them gratefully, read them, use them in 
their work, and file them in their note- 
books. 

At a recent meeting of the Group a 
member who has been in close touch 
with this work stated that, in his estima- 
tion, 40 percent of the class read the 
paper regularly, about 40 percent read it 
occasionally, and that about 20 percent 
do not read it at all. (There are about 
130 students in the fourth-year class.) 

And what of the results? 

Of all the unsaved students who have 
attended the meetings of the Group dur- 
ing the year, the majority have been 
from the fourth-year class, on whom 
this scheme was tried. Christian mem- 
bers of the class testify that the paper 
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given out in this way helps them to make The aim of this fall session is to get 
contacts, start conversations, and speak the paper into the hands of every stu- 
to students about their need of aSaviour. dent in medicine through methods simi- 

Moreover, it is easier to invite an un- lar to that used with the fourth-year 
saved fellow-student to a meeting when class. It will take faith, prayer, organiza- 
his heart has been softened by some sim- _ tion and money, but it can be done with 
ple act of practical Christianity. God’s help. 


CAMPUS REVIVAL~1788 STYLE 


A pious lady -sent Bill Hill (later to become the Reverend Dr. William 
Hill), a Hampden-Sydney student, a copy of “‘Alleine’s Alarm’. The reading 
deeply affected him. 

He soon found out there were two or three other students anxious about 
their souls. 

They gathered for a prayer meeting—a thing they had never heard of 
before. Other students heard the singing and tried to break up the meeting. 
So serious was the disturbance that President John Blair Smith investigated. He 
discovered the little prayer meeting, and learned of the purpose of the rioters. 

Calling in the youths charged with the sin of praying, he said, “Oh, is 
there such a state of things in this college? Then God has come near to us 
You shall be protected. You shall hold your next meeting in my parlor.” Sure 
enough—they had their next meeting in his parlor and half the college were 
there. Then there began a glorious revival, which pervaded the college and 
spread into the country around. .. . The year was 1788 


Thompson in Times of Refreshing 
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5 ipeeun was a breakdown on the rail- 
way, so that young Charles Spur- 
geon arrived at the meeting house very 
late. But, like sensible folks, the good 
people had begun their worship, and 
when he neared the chapel he saw that 
his grandfather James was preaching. 
There he stood in his knee breeches, 
buckled shoes and frilly shirt. 

When the old man saw Charles enter 
he shouted, “Here comes my grandson! 
He may preach the gospel better than | 
can, but he cannot preach a better gos- 
pel; can you, Charles?” 

Picking up where his grandfather left 
off Spurgeon went on with the sermon. It 
was a circumstance seldom duplicated in 
the history of preaching. Several times 
the beloved grandsire pulled Charles’ 
coattail and “took a turn for five min- 
utes.” 

After a while the old man no longer 
asked a turn, but sat behind Charles with 
his face aglow, saying in a gentle voice, 
“Good! Good!” Once he said, “Tell 
them that again, Charles!’ And Charles 
did. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon was born 
in England June 19, 1834, and spent six 
of his first seven formative years under 
the care of this same godly grandfather. 
Is it to be wondered at that Charles 
Spurgeon had such love for the Puri- 
tans? 


In 1856 London was witnessing the spectacle 
of a young man of 22 preaching each Sunday 
morning to 5000 persons. This went on for 
35 years. The following is the story of. this 
man, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, condensed 
from the book, “The Shadow of the Broad 
Brim” by Richard Ellsworth Day. Published 
by The Judson Press, Philadelphia at $1.50. 
by The Judson Press, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.50. 











































At the end of six years his parents’ 
“unfavorable circumstances” changed so 
that the nearly 7-year-old boy could 
return home. 


There was soon a deep and lasting 
love between Charles and his preacher 
father. But we must hasten to affirm a 
mysterious physical law of the ages— 
great men bring the fires of genius from 
their mothers. 

If one seeks the power-hidings of the 
giant intellect of Spurgeon, the quest will 
end on finding a Puritan mother discuss- 
ing with her children, from the time of 
their earliest memories, the great doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

“It was the custom while we were yet 
little children, for mother to stay at 
home Sunday evenings—we sat around 
the table, and read verse by verse as she 
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explained the Scriptures to us. After that 
was done, came the time of pleading; 
there was a little piece of Richard Al- 
leine’s Alarm or Baxter’s Call to the Un- 
converted. This was read with pointed 
observations to each of us.” One by one, 
each of her eight surviving children did 
ascend the bright staircase of a mother’s 
prayer unto eternal salvation. 

A transforming experience came to 
Spurgeon at the age of 15, on the win- 
try Sunday morning of January 6, 1850. 
It followed a period of mental and spir- 
itual anguish which began when he was 
a little over 10—five years in all. To 
Spurgeon the entire affair was the most 
important event of his life. 

The final and acute form of spiritual 
distress rushed in full flood over this 
lad of the manse in his 14th year, while 
he was still in Newmarket, and it ran 
violently for nearly six months. 

He became faint, tired with dread, 
full of penitence of heart, by reason of 
two related ideas, ““God’s majesty and 
my sinfulness.” 

This laid him for weeks together in 
prostration of spirit. One who reads 
Spurgeon’s full account is impressed that 
there never was a more poignant por- 
trayal of “being under conviction. Seek- 
ing for pardon; finding it not. Horror 
at the very memory of unanswered 
prayers. Crushing sense of unworthi- 
ness. Lively consciousness of divine jus- 
tice—resulting in the choking of all ut- 
terance.” 

“His final submission to irresistible 
grace” came on this wise. 


The Lord’s Day morning of January 
6, 1850, found Merry England in the 
grip of a driving post-holiday snow- 
storm. Spurgeon was bound for a cer- 
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tain Colchester church recommended by 
his mother, but the fury of the storm 
compelled him to turn down a side street. 
There he entered a tiny structure with 
the sign “Artillery Street Primitive 
Methodist Church.” Fifteen people or 
less made up the congregation. Even the 
minister was snowed up and didn’t ap- 
pear. 





At length a very thin-looking man, a 
shoemaker or tailor, agreed to do “the 
pulpit pinch-hitting,” taking for his text 
Isaiah 45:22, “Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth.” 


The earnest but ignorant substitute 
spun the truth along for 10 minutes, 
emphasizing the idea of looking to Christ 
for salvation. Then he “swiftly came up 
short on the end of his tether.” The 
sight of the distressed face of the boy, 
seated under the balcony, gave him new 
leash. Fixing his eyes upon Charles and 
pointing with a long, bony finger, he 
shouted : 

“Young man, you’re in trouble! Look 
to Jesus Christ! Look! Look! Look!” 


And Spurgeon did look—that primal 
act of faith whereby God gets His seal 
on the soul. “The cloud was gone, the 
darkness rolled away, and in that mo- 
ment J. saw the sun! Ob, J did ‘look’! 1 
could almost bave looked my eyes away. 
J felt like Pilgrim when the burden of 
guilt which be bad borne so long was 
forever rolled from bis shoulders.” 

Full and final decision to enter the 
ministry stormed the soul of Spurgeon 
the very day of his conversion. The very 
next day found him visiting the poor 
and talking to his classmates concerning 
their religious life; and he told Mr. Swin- 
dell, his teacher, “‘It’s all settled; I must 
preach the gospel of Christ.” 
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Spurgeon at 21 


He began his preparation for his min- 
istry immediately, by spending Sunday 
afternoons distributing tracts and visit- 
ing the poor. He gave his Sunday morn- 
ings—at this tender age of 15—to teach- 
ing a class of boys, concerning which he 
remarked, “I learned to tell stories by 
being obliged to tell them!” 

While here at Cambridge School he 
had an amazingly successful student pas- 
torate at Waterbeach, five miles away, 
walking back and forth each Sunday. 

During this Waterbeach pastorate 
Spurgeon entered the second of these 
transforming experiences that have to- 
gether formed the pierheads supporting 
Christian power in all generations since 
Pentecost—a thorough surrender to the 
will of Christ, sustained daily by fresh 
waiting upon Him. 

But Spurgeon never got to the uni- 
versity, and this fact came about on this 
wise. 


Dr. Joseph Angus, of Stepney’s Col- 
lege, thought young Spurgeon’s useful- 
ness would be much greater with a col- 
lege education, and Dr. Angus was able 
to make arrangements. It was agreed, 
accordingly, that Spurgeon was to meet 
Dr. Angus for conference on a certain 
morning in the Cambridge home of Mr. 
Macmillan, the publisher. 

Spurgeon was on time; so was Angus. 
But, the house being commodious, the 
stupid servant girl put the men into dif- 
ferent rooms. 

Each waited until patience had her 
perfect work, and then departed. 

Thus a strange providence put an end 
to Spurgeon’s higher education. There 
is no use minimizing the bitter disap- 
pointment when Spurgeon learned of 
this unhappy mistake. Occasional net- 
tled sentences of pique are found scat- 
tered through his utterances in his after- 
years. We leave the problem in the hands 
of God. 

On the afternoon of this day of dis- 
appointment Spurgeon walked alone 
with his sorrow over Midsummer Com- 
mon. In the midst of the Common he 
heard “what seemed to be a loud voice, 
but may have been a singular delusion.” 
At any rate, God made overtures to his 
soul in those unforgettable words of Jer- 
emiah, “Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not!” 

And thus at the morning age of 18 he 
stood ready for world service. 

That summer he gave an address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Sunday School Association. His 
extreme youth (19) caused two of the 
subsequent speakers on the program 
publicly to make very personal and in- 
sulting observations. But in the audience 
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was a young man who so appreciated the 
address that when he returned to London 
he strongly urged a deacon of New Park 
Street Baptist Church to secure Spur- 
geon’s services for their pulpit, then 
vacant. This church was one of the lead- 
ing three of the 113 Baptist churches 
in London. 


The letter of invitation was handed 
Spurgeon when he walked into the Wa- 
terbeach Chapel from Cambridge on the 
next Sunday morning. He read it, then 
handed it over to a deacon: “Must be a 
mistake; couldn’t be for me; evidently 
meant for someone else with the same 
name.” 


On Monday he sent a timid letter 
delicately suggesting an error; must be 
an error; he was only 19 years old, and 
nobody knew him out of Waterbeach. 


The return post from London assured 
him there was no mistake. 

And so it came to pass that one Sat- 
urday afternoon soon after, a lad alight- 
ed from the East Counties Railway at 
the Bank station, London. Distinctly 
rural appearance; with a huge black silk 
stock and large blue silk kerchief which 
had eloquent white spots, protruding 
from his breast pocket. This he flour- 
ished when preaching, with much effect, 
under the impression that it was the fash- 
ion in London. 

He lodged in a boarding house and 
got a thorough twitting from the young 
man who lived there. He retired terribly 
depressed to a narrow bed “in a cup- 
board near the front door’ and tried to 
sleep... . 

But his sermons the next day appar- 
ently weren’t harmed. “After the service 
people too excited to leave the building 
gathered in groups talking about secur- 
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ing him for pastor.” A few weeks later 
the church issued him a call, and thus 
began the flaming career. 

Biographers contend earnestly wheth. 
er the giant of middle life showed any 
marked improvement over the boy prea- 
cher of 20. 


Almost at once when the 19-year-old 
boy began his ministry the New Park 
Street Chapel was packed to the doors. 


Seats, aisles and window sill were 
crowded, hundreds lingering at the door 
for crumbs. The hopelessly large chapel, 
seating 1,200, where before 80 people 
had been wont to attend service, was 
now hopelessly small. The services were 
moved to Exeter Hall, seating 4,500, but 
from the first Sunday this great hall was 
packed out. 

A bold plan was then adopted to lease 
Surrey Music Hall, in the Royal Surrey 
Gardens. This was London’s “largest, 
most commodious and most beautiful 
building erected for public amusements, 
carnivals of wild beasts and wilder men.” 
It accommodated 10,000 to 12,000 peo- 
ple. The crowds began gathering the 
afternoon of the first evening service, 
and when the doors were opened, the 
hall was packed, and 10,000 more were 
outside. 

That was a night of terror that af- 
fected Spurgeon all his life. 

The service began, ran a few minutes, 
and suddenly there was a cry of “Fire! 
The galleries are giving away! The place 
is falling!” 

Panic ensued and seven were killed. 

Spurgeon’s grief over this almost un- 
seated his reason. He was immediately 
hidden from the public; spent hours “in 
tears by day and dreams of terror by 
night.” A depression complex deepened 
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“Tirshatha”—Spurgeon’s last photograph, his 
wife’s favorite. 


upon him, from which he never fully re- 
covered. 

But the disaster itself increased the 
crowds. Charles Haddon Spurgeon at 23 
became a world figure over night. 

Spurgeon’s reading was prodigious, its 
range unbelievably vast. 

He made it a point to read half a 
dozen hard books weekly. His chief 
book was, however, the Bible. Nor did 
he read in order to get up a sermon. His 
aim was simply to “fill the cask and 
keep it full.” If sermons were but drawn 
from a full cask, they would have the 
priceless quality of spantaneity. He says, 
“IT seldom know 24 hours beforehand 
the subject of any sermon | am going 
to preach.” He was convinced that each 
sermon ought to be a matter of immedi- 
ate guidance. To him it was sheer pre- 
sumption for a man to announce sub- 
jects a month ahead. 


Promptly at 6 o’clock Saturday night 
he would take leave of his friends and 
shut himself into his study to wait and 
watch for his theme for Sunday morn- 
ing. 

This was a most terrible ordeal. 

The summary of the whole process is 
found in a late statement of his: “I con- 
fess that I frequently sit hour after hour 
praying and waiting for a subject, and 
that is the main part of my study; much 
hard labor have | spent in manipulating 
topics, making skeletons out of verses— 
almost every Saturday of my life I pre- 
pare enough outlines of sermons to last 
me for a month, but I no more dare to 
use them than an honest mariner would 
run ashore a cargo of contraband goods 
... to me it is the ‘burden of the Lord’ 
which at times crushes my whole man- 
hood into the dust of humiliation. | drift 
on and on over leagues of broken water, 
till | see the red lights and make sail 
direct to the desired haven.” 

When at last he got his text he medi- 
tated on it “for my own soul’s comfort 
—not in the professional style of a reg- 
ular sermon maker, but feasting upon it 
for myself. | must know the precious- 
ness of the doctrine in my own experi- 
ence.” 

Then he called in his wife to read 
to him from various commentaries. “She 
reads, and gradually I am guided as to 
the best form of outline.” His mind and 
heart were full, and God had given him 
the word. The treasures were ready to 
rush forth the next morning from the 
vast storehouse of his spirit. 

He was never topical in his preaching, 
but always textual. His text was not a 
mere motto, used as a rubber stamp from 
Deity to validate his own gossamers. The 
resources from which he drew were not 
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measured by his own faculties, but by 
the infinite fullness of the divine Word. 
As a result, he had boundless versatility, 
not repeating himself in over 3,500 sep. 
erate printed sermons. 


His sermons were published weekly 
for 48 years, and had a tremendous cir- 
culation, being translated into many lan- 
guages and copied by papers all over 
the world. 

The by-products of his ministry were 
numerous, and vast in their effect. He 
wrote 135 books! He published the 
Sword and Trowel; he was a lecturer; 
he kept track of the 49 mission Bible 
schools maintained by the Tabernacle 
and watched over their 7,887 pupils and 
687 officers; he built Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle at a cost of $157,000; under his 
leadership the church built and operated 
an orphans’ home, where 500 children 
were cared for physically and spiritual- 
ly, and the Pastor’s College, where ap- 
proximately 100 young men were in 
training each year. 

In addition, there was the Tract Loan 
Society, the Day Schools, the Lay Prea- 
chers (130 of them), and so many simi- 
lar organizations that he attended an 
annual meeting of at least one of them 
almost each week. 


Yet with all his cares Spurgeon could 
relax. 


He smoked a big black cigar. He could 
imitate any student in the Pastors’ Col- 
lege. Sheer mirth constantly bubbled up 
into those eyes and voice. Once criti- 
cized for causing laughter in his ser- 
mons, he said, “If you knew how much 
I suppressed, you would forgive me.”’ 

On June 7, 1891, he preached his last 
sermon at Metropolitan on the text 
“As his share is that goeth down to. the 
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battle, so shall his share be that tarrieth 
by the baggage; they shall share alike.” 
A few hours later he went to bed with 
terrible pain. 
He lay for months in his home at 
Westwood, and then his doctors ordered 
him to France. 


For the first time, Susannah, his wife, 
who had been a cripple since eight years 
after their marriage, was well enough to 
go with him. 


The scenery was ever beautiful in 
southern France, but more so than ever 
to him this year, for Susannah was there. 
Never did the olive trees bear such pow- 
dered silver sheen on the under side of 
their green leaves. The waters of the 
Mediterranean were lovely blue 
throughout the crisp fall days; and the 
vast Alpine mountains, that came down 
almost to the shore, were masses of ten- 
der pastel shades. The coral tiles and 
white walls of homes and public build- 
ings, in their winding streets, looked like 
dreams of Bethlehem beneath the azure 
skies. 

Susannah counted over as her rosary 
of memory every precious hour of those 
last days together. Soon there were to 
be the days alone in England, waiting, 
waiting, while her Tirshatha was at home 
with God... 

Sixty thousand persons participated in 
his funeral services. Fullerton adds the 
pathetic touch at the end of his book: 
“The people at home were anticipating 
his return; they were building an ele- 
vator at the rear of the Tabernacle to 
save him the exertion of walking up the 
stairs. But others were waiting for him, 
too, in the unclouded country; and 
thither he went.” 
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of awakened interest at the lecture series last 
year. 


OHIO STATE—Latest word through Larry 
Kulp (now headed for his Ph.D. at Princeton) 
is that things are going strong with real bless- 
ing and encouragement. 


SCRIPTURE MEMORIZATION--A plan for 
hiding God’s Word in the heart” by way of 
Scripture memorization will be made avail- 
able to Inter-Varsity students in November. 
This system was introduced by Dawson Trot- 
man of the Navigators and has been use by 
Jim Rayburn and the Young Life Campaign. 


DULUTH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE- 
Marilyn Hultstrand writes that D.P.M.’s were 
well attended throughout the summer. Stu- 
dents met for Bible study twice each week. 
These studies were aimed at deepening of 
spiritual life and should lead to a more effec- 
tive campus witness. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE— Weekly 
Bible class is growing with all years repre- 
sented. Miss Margaret Haines of the I. V. 
C. F. Board is the regular teacher of this class. 


PRINCETON—Students have had a weekly 
Bible discussion group and D.P.M.’s under 
the leadership of Christy Wilson and Bob 
Marshburn. Donald Fullerton leads the week- 
ly meeting of the P. E. F. with much blessing. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS PRAYER UN- 
ION—With beginnings at Princeton and pos- 
sibly at McCormick Seminary, the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship hopes to estab- 
lish a real link between evangelical students 
in the seminaries of North America for mu- 
tual helpfulness, strengthening in the historic 
faith, and association. 


TEACHERS’ CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP— 
The first unit of this affiliated organization 
which has been so greatly blessed in Canada 
is expected to be launched this month in 
Philadelphia by some 12 teachers interested 
in Inter-Varsity. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS chapter is off to 
a good start under Juanita Sheridan’s leader- 
ship. UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA—Things 
are under way here with D.P.M.’s and regular 
Bible study. DUKE—Betty Jane Seawell is the 
new president of this chapter which has a 
nucleus of men in uniform as well as women. 


NORTHWESTERN—Two D.P.M.’s, one in 
the girls’ co-op. and the other at tech. Weekly 
Bible study and a Sunday evangelistic meet- 
ing are on the slate for the fall. Dave Thomp- 
son is this term’s president. UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO—Weak in numbers but full 
of faith. Weekly meetings are under way. 
MONTANA—Gene Olson, spark plug of last 
year’s group, is back on campus in uniform 
and, with a number of other men and women, 
is all set to go. UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
carried on all summer and is going strong 
this fall in spite of the loss of nearly all the 
men. RICE INSTITUTE—A weekly Bible 
class under the leadership of Prof. H. M. 
Morris is drawing Navy men on that campus. 
DREXEL is carrying on with good interest. 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, in spite of dis- 
rupted and divided campus life, is maintaining 
D.P.M.’s and hopes to commence regular Bi- 
ble study. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—First monthly Inter- 
Varsity meeting in the capital city made a 
small beginning in the Shoreham Hotel under 
the leadership of Wing Commander Albert 
DeGruyther. 


PHILADELPHIA—Monthly meeting hit an 
all-time high for numbers at any of these 
gatherings on Oct. 9, with more than 200 in 
attendance and 20 colleges, hospitals and 
seminaries represented. The Temple Chris- 
tian Fellowship played host and Wing Com- 
mander DeGruyther brought the chief mes- 
sage of the evening. 


TEMPLE—HIS welcomes the Temple Chris- 
tian Fellowship as the 69th chapter of Inter- 
Varsity in U. S. A. Anne Beguin is president. 
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U NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—Bob Find- 
lay heads up an aggressive fall program 
featuring a fortnightly open meeting in the 
university co-ed room, for Army and Navy 
students as well as the remaining regulars. 
Dr. Frank Gaebelein of Stony Brook School 
spoke to a crowd of 50 at the opening meet- 
ing. Usual program includes singing, testi- 
monies, address and discussion. The rezular 
program of D. P. M’s, Bible studies, etc., car- 
ries on. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO—Charlie Hay 
of Knox College, V. C. F. president for this 
year, plans the annual week-end Fall Retreat 


for November 5, 6, 7. This year’s work got. 


off to a good start with a “fresher tea.” Vic- 
toria College, University College, Meds. and 
S. P. S. (School of Practical Science) have 
their independent programs in addition to 
the all-university meetings. 


RAYMOND JOYCE is Inter-Varsity’s mis- 
sionary secretary for this year. He comes 
from Mohammedan work in the interior of 
China under the China Inland Mission. Dur- 
ing October and the beginning of November 
he will visit McGill, Queens, Toronto and 
Western University, in eastern Canada. 


ADELPHI chalked up a record attendance 
at its freshman tea with over 100 present. 
This year’s program includes D.P.M.’s at 8:40 
A. M., Monday inspirational meetings, Fri- 
day Bible studies, as well as monthly supper 
meetings with guest speakers. Vivian Martire 
heads up this activity as president of the 
College Christian Association. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Donald (nee Nola Turnbull), of the 
Canadian Inter-Varsity and _ Inter-School 
Christian Fellowship, on their marriage Octo- 
ber 2nd. Mel is associate general secretary 
of the I. V. C. F. in Canada. 


by C. Stacey Woods 


SWARTHMORE—Oscar Powell, Christian 
Fellowship president, led an effective program 
all summer. Daily devotional meetings, Sun- 
day afternoon Bible discussions, and a weekly 
Bible seminar led by Bob Cressy are the regu- 
lar meetings on campus slated for this fall. 


MACALESTER — Graden Grobe,, formerly 
president of the Duluth State Teachers’ Col- 
lege Christian Fellowship, now leads Inter- 
Varsity chapter. Latest report is a more than 
encouraging fall beginning. 


“INTER-VARSITY STAFF—British Columbia 


and Alberta, Cathie Nicoll; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Anne Carroll; Ontario, Bessie 
Dodds and Sadie Gibson; Quebec, Ruth 
Young; Maritime Provinces, Irene Bannan; 
Canadian office, Barbara Phillips and Mel 
Donald (Associate General Secretary); Wash- 
ington, Alice Reid; Oregon, Catherine Alex- 
ander; California, Irene Webster-Smith; Tex- 
as, Herb Butt; Middle West, Jane Hollings- 
worth and Paul Beckwith; New England, 
Katherine Cumming, Christy Wilson and For- 
est Youngquist; Middle Eastern States, Con- 
stance Johnston, Anne Chapman and Bill 
Paul; Southeast, Betty Gray Mauger; mission- 
ary secretary, Raymond Joyce; U. S. office, 
Phyllis Harstick, Ken Taylor (publications), 
Stacey Woods (General Secretary). 


McGILL—Ed White, M. C. F. president, re- 


ports a schedule of firesides, hymn sings, 
luncheon meetings, D.P.M.’s, a weekly Bible 
study group, and a weekly missions group. 
Student House continues to be the center of 
activity with a good crowd of residents. Spe- 
cial guest for October—Wing Commander 
Gregson of the R. A. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— Carroll Kar- 
kalits (‘“Karky”) reports conversions as a 
result of the summer program, one the result 
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